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THE CIRCULAR 
Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however, 
i8 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 











Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dattry Retierovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
vevenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. ‘ 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, ind for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green é& Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


I rm 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octzvo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline diseussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
eonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its eonstitu- 
should acquaint them 
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tional basis, and prosp of 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 





SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


¥, =" Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
ef the country. 
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Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual ‘agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the’ Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements witlftele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have agtained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Crecutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 
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Fourier and Bible Commun- 
ism-—No. 6, 








[We herewith conclude our correspondent’s 
view of Fourierism and Bible Communism, omit- 
inga portion of his communication, for want of 
space, which being mainly recapitulatory and sug- 
gestive of comparisons between ordinary society 
and the Phalansterian order, is not necessary to 
the argument. In our next, we shall give some 
thoughts which have suggested themselves in the 
course of the discussion.] 


In order fully to understand the Phalanste- 
rian Joint-Property principle, we must first of 
all seize thoroughly the idea of the One-Hu- 
man-Series, holding its Territorial, Architectu- 
ral and other Property as one ; that is, since the 
Phalanx Series is in reality a joint-many ac- 
cording to some joint principle—that is, we 
must mark well the distinction thus made by 
property being held jointly for purposes of 
joint benefit and under joint direction; for 
such property may be found to be altogether 
different in kind and in results from that of 
dis-jointed or individualized property, and per- 
haps in its results altogether akin to the aims 
and objects of Communism. 

Thus, take in the first place the instance of 
a railway, built upon joint-stock principles, 
and chiefly for the behoof of the country through 
which it passes—the subscribers to which 
should postpone all claim of dividends to the 
complete and continued successful carrying out 
of the undertaking, to be inscribed, however, 
as having contributed their respective amounts, 
and intelligent and active in the management 
of the general interest ; firstly, on account of 
the general purpose of common welfare with 
which their own interests are bound up, as in- 
habitants of that country, and which first of all 
animated them and still is of most importance ; 
and only secondly on account of the dividends 
which may possibly and ultimately accrue. 

It is evident here that as far as the railway 
itself is concerned, which is the principal mat- 
ter, the building of it upon Communistic 
principles would not make any difference in 
results to the country at large and the greater 
interests of the subscribers involved ; the only 
difference would be in the individual dividends 
accruing. 

Now here let us recollect the old adage, that 
that which is every body’s business, is no one’s; 
that it is almost necessarily neglected, and 
therefore that some general principle of Order, 
may perhaps have to be discovered which shall, 
as all other principles, work for good in its ap- 
propriate mechanism, although for evil in in- 
sufficient ; and this principle Fourier discovered 
in the Affective Passion which he termed Am- 
bition. 

Ambition has, it must be acknowledged, a 
rather doubtful reputation for good in our pre- 
sent social state ; but let us recollect the work 
it has had to do, and the mechanism in which 
it has worked during ages of rapine and vio- 
lence. Let us recollect that war was the ap- 
parently necessary initiation of Industry, and 
that even in the subversive mechanism which 
required it, Ambition built up that type of 
Order, liberty.and harmonious working towards 
one purpose, which may be found in a volun- 
teer or patriotic army. Series of rank and 
file formed into guard groups, series of guard 
groups into companies, company groups into 
batallions, batallion groups into regiments, 
regimental groups into divisions, and the divis- 
ion groups into one grand army, with its offi- 
cers distributed from the commander-in-chief 
in orderly gradation downwards. 

It was Ambition that worked out this type 
of Social Order, during times of social disor- 
der ; and although no doubt despotic in times 
of despotism, it may be altogether the friend 
of liberty in times of freedom. 

Yes, Ambition is good and noble and gener- 
ous, in noble and generous conditions ; it is the 
principle and high-toned soul of hovor and 
conduct of interests for the general good, 
which distributes and orders all things through 
all the grades and occupations of a sufficiently 
ordered society. Itis not the especial liking 
of every man to direct, to order, to distribute, 
in an appropriate manner, the “‘ interests” of 
business life ; these likings be'ong to compara- 
tively few; the many are contented with much 
more limited scope of play as regards “ inter- 





ests,” and would be sadly put out if the “ dig- 


nity” of ordering many things were thrust 
upon them. 

In the Phalanx Order it must be recollected 
too, that from the interminglings of all, the 
leader or director of one Series or of one Group 
may in other Series and in other-Groups be the 
subordinate of his otherwise subordinates, and 
thusall pride of rank be rubbed off. But we have 
here more particularly to do with the material 
or money “ interests” of Ambition; for Am- 
bition, it will be recollected, acts through hu- 
man beings by two springs, a spiritual spring, 
or the love of glory, and a material spring, or 
that of interests ; and thus, together with the 
Affective Passion of Friendship, forms part of 
that major mode of human conduct which has 
charge of material ‘‘ interests” and which ma- 
jor mode predominates in men ; whilst the two 
Affective Passions of Love and Familism con- 
stitute the minor mode, predominate in wo- 
men, and have the direct charge of persons, 

It may perhaps be said that Ambition when 
in command of Armies and Navies is really in 
charge of persons; but the reply is, only indi- 
rectly, only for the sake of ** interests.” What 
commander would scruple to sacrifice his men 
by thousands for the sake of an important mud 
fort, or for the taking of a post of any import- 
ance? And the feeling of “ duty,’ a branch of 
Ambition, is sometimes so stern within men 
that they have little regret, perhaps even take 
pride in the sacrifice, if it has attained its ob- 
jects. But woman cares for the persen for the 
sake of the person, and though she too is 
sometimes stirred up to sacrifice persons to 
major interests, it is with her exceptional and 
not the rule; it is when she is a ‘fallin or & 
Lady Macbeth, or when exceptional times of 
patriotism or religious zeal have drawn all 
other feelirgs in the then chafing billows of: the 
common or the religious good, 

Ambition, then, Aas the direct charge of rep- 
utations and of interests, and the indirect 
charge of the persons who nore immediately af- 
fect and handle them. Ambition does not itself 
lay direct and manual hold of occupations as a 
rule—that is the province of Friendship; it dis- 
tributes workers into groups, and officers them 
in such manner that they may work with the 
greatest unity and consequent energy towards 
the purposes of their calling together. And 
if Ambition has appointed a true leader, he 
will take pride and interest directly in, the 
work he has laid out, and indirectly in. the 
men that have to do it, and he will know and 
appropriate all means within his reach whieh 
may stimulate them to their task ; andiamongst 
these means, he knows to be above all, the suf- 
ficient distribution and grouping of his men, 
so that all may work with order and'with effet, 
and give him moreover the means of distin- 
guishing and rewarding merit. But the merit 
is of two sorts; it is that of directive ability 
and of actual manual labor; and‘ he therefore 
graduates the former and estimates the latter 
according to some prinotple of duration and 
relative superiority ; that is, he ranks his offi- 
cers and he takes tale or count of the hours’ 
work of his men, that he may daly acquit ail 
claims upon him as the representative in chief 
and bond of their uuion, and’ by praise, station, 
and rewards, weighed. in the balanee of the 
strictest justice; and when the Leader has 
done all this and the work proceeds well and 
successfully, as it will do in such conilitions, 
then Ambition shows itself in its true character 
as an Affection, for it binds leaders and follow- 
ers together--by that gratitude on the one 
side and that devotion on the other which 
binds such, whenever and wherever they are 
true in themselves-and in true conditions. 


In this passion uf Ambition, therefore, one 
of the radical passions, we find’ that principle 
of directive ability which gives its spirit to la- 
bor, by. the gradation of ranks and the tale of 
ours; and the Phaianx gives way to this ray 
from the I’ocus-soul’ of Man, because it traces 
it upward and upward to that wisdom above all 
from which it was sent; and the Phalanx there- 
fore ranks its officers and takes tale of hours, 
throughout its Serie» and its Groups, as a 
means of order and of the due and just ac- 
quittal of the claims of all; and when the idea 
of such orderly organization of labor, becauge 
of the passional principle within us all, is seized, 
it must also be seized that the ranks of Am- 
bition in the Phalanx are open to all, that eda- 
cation is common from youth up, that every 
one chooses the Series and Groups which he 
prefers, and in which therefore he will most 





execl ; and that every one rises by the votes 
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of his comrades in Group and in Series, and 
according to his activity, aptness and goodness, 
as naturally as vapors are drawn upward to re- 
turn a thousand fold in fatness and riches to 
the grounds. 

The Phalanx crops and other productions of 
the year must now be supposed housed or dis- 
posed of, and all the Series accounts furnished ; 
and everything in the Phalanx is conducted by 
Series, for that has been recognized as the sole 
and never-failing principle of Order, as of 
Liberty, in the Phalanx. I say here, with in- 
tention, in the Phalanz, for it is not in the 
isolated Series that Liberty can always be ob- 
tained. The digging Series, which we men- 
tioned before, must in conditions of isolation 
have been necessarily kept at work ; for the 
work bad to be done, with no others to do it. 
It is only in the Phalanx that the passion of 
variety can be provided for and profited by. 
The crops and other productions of the year, 
bave then been estimated in value, and the 
balance struck by the Series of Accountants 
shows a considerable sum at the disposal of the 
Phalanx Councils for apportionment to the ser- 
vices of the coming year, or rewards of the 
past, as they may see fit. 

Now here it must be recollected that all 
are under one roof, that all are living together 
and in the constant contact of labor as of enjoy- 
ment, and that it would therefore never do for 
any to be ill fed, ill clad, ill educated, suffer- 
ing, in fine, as masses actually do. The Pha- 
Janx has to provide for all; ai its children are 
fed, clothed. and tended—and when I say to 
provide for all, I mean, to provide all necessa- 
ries, comforts, and utilities within the due 
bounds of discretion; for a Margin of peculiari- 
ties, tastes, liberties and fantasies must be left 
unprovided for, because no general principles 
of Administration can provide for them. 

Leaving this margin for a time, let us return 
to our accounts. The Minimum, that is a fully 
sufficient provision for the general wants, Las 
been made; and after that and all the other 
general services for the year have been fully 
provided for, a surplus still remains. 

Let us now suppose that this surplus is to 
be apportioned according to the Basis laid 
down, of three-twelfths to talent, four-twelfths 
to capital and five-twelfths to labor ; the Series 
of accountants in the first place, apportion 
four-twelfths of the Surplus amount pro-rata 
amongst the personal accounts which have 
sums at their eredit, eight-twelfths remain, 
for talent and labor. To show the manner in 
which this is apportioned, I must enter into 
some preliminary details. It must be under- 
stood that every Industry of the Phalanx is 
organized in Series, and Series of Groups, from 
the highest philosophical classes down to the 
roughest handiwork ; and that whether in Se- 
ries, or out of Series, it would be an exceedingly 
difficult if not impossible matter to apportion 
the above sum with exact justice to all. The 
Phalanx Administration, however, proceeds 
thus: At the commencement of every working 
year, it first of all divides all its intended Se- 
ries, under the three heads of necessity, utility 
and agreeableness, and secondly, it ranks the 
various Series of Industry numerically under 
each head. Three objects are thus attained : 
ist. Series whose Jabor does not incorporate 
itself in material production—-such as the 
opera, education, and may thus be classified 
for their just share. 2d. The preferable Se- 
ries for the coming year can thus be pointed 
out to the attention of the Phalanx population. 
3d. Every one works with the full knowledge 
of what he is about; and from the general 
voting which has decided the classifications and 
the varied oceupations of individuals, favorit- 
ism becomes impossible. 

The accountants should therefore proceed 
to attribute the surplus aforesaid amongst the 
Series of necessity, utility and agreeableness, 
in proportions determined beforehand; and 
then to the Series as they are ranked in nu- 
merical succession, also in previously deter- 
mined proportions. After this, all that the 
accountants have to do, is to notify the share 
thus attributed to each Series, to their respect- 
ive Chiefs, who then attribute the three- 
twelfths of talent to the officers of the Series, 
and the five-twelfths of labor, according to the 
account we have seen taken of hours. They 
then notify the result on the one hand to the 
officers and laborers of the Series, and on the 
other to the General Accountants, who pass 
the proper entries to the credit of each gen- 
eral account. 

Two objections will now probably be made 
to these personal accounts, from the Commun- 
ist point of view: firstly, of complication ; 
secondly, that they re-establish the rich and 
the poor. To this I reply, as regards compli- 
cation, that that is much more apparent than 
real; that all the preliminary steps had been 
taken for other purposes, and that the pro-rata 
divisions on behalf of the General Accountants 
and Chief of Series, might have been made by 


a class of schoolboys under proper superin- 
tendence, as a part of their tuition, and in half 
an hour. 
As regards the re-establishment of rich and 
oor, I say, No. All that is established by the 
Penne Account System on the basis of Joint- 
Property, is the rich and the /ess rich ; which is 
very different. There can be no Phalanx poor 
in the usual sense of the term, that viz., of 
wretchedness and dependence ; for all are in 
circumstances of comfort and independence, 
and with pleasant occupation at hand, to be 
availed of, at ail times. The objections to the 
Personal Accounts being thus supposed to be 
set aside, I now come to the advantages ; and 
these I shall summarily state as that of ena- 
bling that margin of peculiarities, tastes and 
liberties, and even fantasies, to be provided for, 
which no action of a public administration, 
however well intentioned, can possibly reach. 
Take for instance, the case of an inventor ; 
the public are as yet unconvinced, and the Ad- 
ministration cannot act, but he applies to those 
to whom he is best known, as both ingenious 
and amiable ; and as they are free to grant, he 
is soon provided with all he asks. 
Here again is ateacher. He is ardent in 
Science, and also in behalf of his pupils, and be 
covets much on both accounts, the possession 
of an instrument of late invention and im- 
proved construction; but the Phalanx ac- 
counts have been passed for the year, and 
besides, the request is rather beyond the pre- 
scribed limits, and he also is refnsed. But he 
likewise has friends, in his scholars and their 
parents; they too are free to act, because of 
their personal accounts, and he soon has his 
wish. Here again are artists; they would 
purchase some work of art which would 
much improve and model the nascent public 
taste. But their request is quite beyond the 
prescribed circle, and they likewise are refused. 
The personal accounts however assist them, 
as others, and the work of Art hangs in the 
public halls, freshening the hearts and eleva- 
ting the minds of all. And here we stop ; for 
we might go on forever —— examples upon 
examples of similar import, and sum up shortly 
as follows. There is a margin of personal 
liberties, tastes, fantasies, if you will, which 
cannot possibly be provided for by any gener- 
al administration however well intentioned, and 
which therefore by necessary neglect must be 
tyrannized over, and prevented working out the 
general good which the Creator intended when 
he implanted their roots within the human 
breast. 

From this Establishment of Personal ac- 
counts, it would now at first sight appear as if 
there were no possible compromise betwixt 
Joint-Property principles and those of Com- 
munism; but some further reflection will show 
that there isa possible compromise perfectly 
compatible with the Joint-Property principle 
and which, it appears to me, would give all 
that Communism demands, only not because 
of the dictation involved in the fundamental 
Communist compact, but from the continued 
expression of the free-will of the. donors.—- 
The joint-property principle is insisted upon, 
only as the necessary basis of order and of 
Liberty for all, and for the sako of carrying 
the desire and evidence of these principles 
home to all; but wken the Personal accounts 
are made out, the Joint-Property principle has 
nothing more to do, and why should not then, 
those who have thus sums inscribed at their 
credit unite these sums into one common purse 
or rather into a Series of Groups of common 
purses, each group having some especial regu- 
lations, and the Series some fundamental one ? 
Would not this be perfect Communism as the 
apex and finishing offof the Joint-Property 
principle; and if such a Series of groups of 
common purses were thus mblowsd, which, 
under the circumstances, appears exceedingly 
probable, would it not be the best form of 
Communism, since it would have sprung spon- 
taneously from the hearts of those who had 
thus united ? And would it not be likely to 
cultivate itself by such practice toa greater 
degree than under the system of pure and total 
abandonment to a common fund ? 

Communism is an offgrowth of the develling 
passion of Friendship whilst the joint-property 
principle is an offgrowth of the Aierarchical 
passion of Ambition—they are therefore both 
Attractional passions of the Oue passional Soul, 
and thence their fullest and united expression 
must be, as far as it lies in our power, provi- 
ded for and encouraged. 

This compromise betwixt the Joint-Property 
principle, and the Communist, arises thus 
necessarily from the principles of Passional 
Harmony laid down heretofore, and the im- 
press of the standard die of the Series must 
here be pointed out ; for it is in the very Sep- 
aration of the personal accounts from the in- 
discriminate buddling of the general adminis- 
tration fund that the truest means of re-wni- 





ting have been found. 





Thankfulness. 


I ruanx Thee, oh my God, who made 
The Earth so bright; 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light ; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right! 


I Thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made 
Joy to abound ; 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot on Earth 
Some love is found. 


I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours ; 
That thorns remain ; 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


For Thou who knowest, Lord, how soon 
Our weak heart clings, 

Hast given us joys, tender and true. 
Yet all with wings, 

So that we see, gleaming on high, 
Diviner things ! 


I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 
The best in store; 

We have enough, yet not too much 
To long for more: 

A yearning for a deeper peace, 
Not known before. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that here our souls, 
Though amply blest, 

Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest— 

Nor ever shall, until they lean 
On Jesus’ breast ! 


[ddelaide Anne Proctor. 
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Necessity of a good Spirit. 


Our great duty and privilege, under all circum- 
stances, is to maintain and distribute a good spir- 
it. Whatever may be our trials and temptations, 
we have no justification in not having a good spir- 
it—in harboring or in any way giving place toa 
bad spirit. We are called tobe mediums of the 
life and Spirit of Christ, at all times and every- 
where. If we donot do this we abdicate our 
privilege and position of spiritual manhood, and 
become—what is worse than any trial or suffering 
to which we can be subjected—a medium of evil 
influences to ourselves and to those around us. 
All that is needed to make a heaven of this world 
is to have every one pussessed by a good spirit— 
by the Spirit of Christ and heavenly love. This 
is the power which will make good men; and to 
make good men has been the work of God in his 
dealings with mankind, through all the ages of 
history. If therefore we would covperate with 
God, and help forward the advance of heaven in- 
to this world, we must have, and maintain, and 
cultivate in ourselves, unwaveringly, now and ev- 
ermore, a good spirit. This is our work as ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ, who died that he might in- 
troduce a good spirit into the heart of humanity. 
The fruit of the good spirit “is love, joy, peace, 
lung-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance: against such there is no law.” 
And if these things are not manifest in our daily 
life, it is evidence that we have not yet learned 
Christ, and his Spirit is not the ruling power in 
our hearts, for “ they that are Christ’s have cru- 
cified the flesh, with the affections and lusts.” 

To be possessed by a good spirit—this is the 
paramount idea which runs through the whole 
New Testament, “ If ye love me keep my com- 
mandments.” “Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” “ Put off concerning the 
former conversation the old man, which is cor- 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts; and be re- 
newed in the spirit of your mind.” “ Giving all 
diligence, add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge; and to kiiowledge, temperance; and 
to temperance, patience ; and to patience, godli- 
ness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and 
to brotherly kindness, charity. For if these 
things be in you, and abound, they make you that 
tye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
he that lacketh these things is blind, and cannot 
see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged 
from his old sins.” Such is the burden of exhorta- 
tion in the New Testament; and such are the 





rules by which every man must try himself and 








ee 
determine whether in him dwells the Spirit of 
Christ as a controling power at all times—wheth- 
er he honors his calling and privilege to be a reli- 
able possessor and distributor of a good spirit.— 
T. ke Pe 


Our Exchanges. 


The Century which six months ago changed its 
form from a huge quarto toa neat thirty-two 
page size, has just completed the first half yearly 
volume of the New Series. It generally has an 
entertaining table of contents. Its present form 
renders it suitable for binding and preservation. 
Among its original features are a Meteorological 
Record, and an Obituary department. We do 
not like some of its editorial positions—its ex- 
altation of such men as Theodore Parker, and its 
lack of positive devotion to the Bible and a spir- 
itual Christianity. But it opens its columns to 
the free discussion of its own opinions, in a quite 
liberal way, and we should regret to miss it form 
our table. 

We have received the first number of Graham's 
Pronouncing Journal, published by Andrew J. 
Graham, New-York. Mr. Graham desires to pub- 
lish a journal that will be a standard of the pro- 
nunciation of words, about which there is at pre- 
sent so much difference of practice among teachers 
and learned men. In furtherance of this object, 
he will introduce into his Journal reports of lec- 
tures, orations, conversations &c., translations 
of the best portions of the writings of the an- 
cients, and presentations of “the generals of 
Science and Art.” This number has been issued 
in advance as a specimen of what the paper will be, 
and if the publisher receives sufficient encourage- 
ment from the public, he will proceed with its 
regular monthly issue about the first of January, 
1861. Price one dollar a year. We wish him 
success. 














NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


From Europe, 


By the arrival of the steamer Asia, at the port of 
New-York, on Thursday, and the steamer Melita 
off Cape Race, on Friday, five days’ later news is 
at hand from Europe. We glean the following 
items : 

The first street railroad in England, on the 
American principle, was inaugurated at Birken- 
head, near Liverpool, on the 30th of August. 

Nothing of political interest had transpired in 
England since the adjournment of Parliament. 

The Paris Constitutional states that 100,000 
men had been mobilized, and that a permanent 
camp of the French army was to be established 
close to the Swiss and German frontier. It was 
also rumored that a reinforcement of two regi- 
ments was to be sent to Rome. It is also report- 
ed from Paris that France has just purchased ten 
large steam transports in the United States. 

Nothing of moment had occurred in Calabria, 
and the reported flight of the king from Naples 
had not been confirmed. It was reported that 
several of the Neapolitan ministers had declared 
they would not fight against their countrymen, 
and ifa general rising took place, would give it 
no opposition. A rumor was current that Gari- 
baldi entered Monteleone on the 27th, and that 
he had succeeded in transporting his whole army 
to the main land. The King of Naples was to 
pay an indemnification of 3,000,000 francs for 
French losses in the bombardment of Palermo. 


A revolutionary movement had been discovered 
at Verona, implicating, it is said, a neighboring 
power. 

It was also said that Sardinia was about to in- 
terfere in Naples, and also that Gen. Lamoriciere 
was to leave Rome for Naples with 30,000 troops, 
to prevent it from becoming a prey to anarchy in 
view of the fall of the Bourbon dynasty. It is 
hardly possible, however, that Sardinia will in- 
terfere in the affairs of Naples except in the in- 
terest of free Italy. 

Austria was quite active in preparing for an 
attack on Venetia. 

Kossuth had arrived at Bellagio, on the lake of 
Como, where he had taken up his abode. He was 
received with great enthusiasm. His intended 
movements were unknown. 

In Syria, Fuad Pasha had caused 70 individzals 
convicted of having taken part in the late massa- 
cre, to be hung, and 110 soldiers shot. He had 
also compelled 3,000 inhabitants of Damascus to 
enter the army. Four thousand five hundred of 
the soldiers of the French expedition had dis- 
embarked at Beirut. The appearence of the for - 
eign troops had been the signal for the manifes- 








tation of ill feeling between the Christians and 
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Moslems. Partial fights had taken place in Bei- 
rut. Constantinople letters continued to express 
fear of @ general rising against the Christians 
when the French landed. Sickening details relating 
to the late massacres continue to come to hand. 
At Hashbeya, out of 3,200 Christian population, 
only 1,400 were found remaining, nearly all 
women and children. The corpses remain un- 
buried, and in some houses were piled in heaps 
five to six feet high. Gov. Beaufort, the Com- 
mander of the French forts, had issued a proc- 
lamatior prohibiting the Maronites from renew- 
ing the conflict. 





Matters of Mention. 

..--Most of the pictures sold in this country, 
as the duplicate productions of foreign artists, 
are said to be mere copies, often indifferently ex- 
ecuted, and consequently frauds. Skillful painters 
are not fond of repeating their works. 

..--The Hudson River Railroad has bought a 
site on the Battery, fora freight and passenger 
depot, paying $220,000 for the land, and will at 
once erect a mammoth and cunvenient structure. 
Connection with its main track will be made by 
the street railway at once, to be built up Green- 
wich street and Ninth avenue. 

..--Mrs. Mirel, of London, has found that by 
passing a current of electricity through water in 
which clothes are bleaching, there is great econo- 
my of time, and she secures extraordinary results. 

..--Dr. Ward, a well known musical amateur 
and composer, in New-York city, is about build- 
ing a house upon the Fifth avenue, near Fortieth 
street, which 1s to have a front of 100 feet, and 
will contain a private theater for operatic repre- 
sentations. 

..--The locusts that came vut of their long 

subterranean hiding places, this spring, to lay 
their eggs and sing their own death song, have 
departed, and the eggs they deposited in the 
young twigs are now hatching and the new gen- 
eration making its appearance. They are such 
mere specks that if not moving they are hardly 
perceptible. By examining them witha glass 
that magnifies them some twenty times their nat- 
ural size, you see the perfect locust; there are 
the six limbs moving just as the six limbs of 
their fathers and mothers moved when they 
came out of the ground on the first of June last 
—the foremost pair having the same wide, shovel- 
like arrangement of their ancestors, and evidently 
so formed as to fit them to work their way 
through the earth during the long period of sub- 
terranean life. There, too, are their autenns 
busily moving about in all directions, feeling 
where to go, and there, too, are the little red 
specks that in June, 1877, will be those large red 
eyes that give to the full grown locust so much 
beauty. The bodies of the little creatures are 
like the eggs themselves, long and thin—most 
persons would say, perfectly white, but that 
would not truly describe their color, when you 
look at them through a glass. Byron said the 
mother of his daughter Ida was diaphanous, like 
the foam of the sea. These young locusts are 
diaphanous, and like the brightness of pearls.— 
Springfield Republican. 

....A second attempt to arrest S. M. Booth in 
Wisconsin, has failed, the officers and their aids 
who surrounded the house where he lodged, hav- 
ing themselves been surrounded by the neighbors, 
and so frightgned that they begged to be let 
off on the promise not to repeat the effort, the 
leading officer pledging himself to resign his place 
if Judge Miller insisted on his arresting Booth. 

...-M. Guerin Menneville who has been en- 
gaged in acclimating new species of silk-worms, 
has lately met with remarkable success. In the 
Bois de Boulogne, where a piece of ground has 
been apportioned to him for his experiments, he 
has succeeded in raising cocouns from a species of 
silk-worms which he raises on the trees in the 
vupen air. A similar experiment has been tried in 
the department of the Indre et Loize, with similar 
success. They will be repeated on a larger scale 
another year. 





An Oneida Journal. 


AMONG THE FRUIT TREES. 

The fall fruit gathering is now going on. The 
season of small fruits, the Strawberry, Raspber- 
ry, Currant, Gooseberry, is over, and now come 
the Apple and the Pear. A splendid and bounti- 
ful crop this year. The trees bend beneath the 
loads of fruit. The crop is by far the largest we 
have ever harvested here, and brings up the re- 
ward of patient years of waiting with large full- 








ness. It is a pleasant thing, a walk now amonz 
the orchards. The Greenings are swelling out to 
their fullest proportions, the Spitzenbergs are put- 
ting on the burnished livery of the burning sun, 
Pound Sweetings, big and handsome, remind one of 
the always welcome dish of baked apples. In 
all the pomme family there are few better ap- 
ples for baking than this same old Pound Sweet- 
ing. Then yonder are the big Bailey Sweets; 
deeply red, finely shaped and prolific. We wish 
every farmer had fifty trees of them. Here are 
the Roxbury Russets, sturdy looking fellows, fa- 
mous for their long keeping. We shall be glad 
to set our teeth in one next June, Then here 
is the Jonathan, a good Dutchman, cousin to the 
Spitzenberg, and hailing from the same land of 
Uleter. Red Canadas, exquisite in flavor, pro- 
lific, and among the best. Yonder two trees, 
with great, beautiful, blushing cheeks peeping out 
among the green leaves and bending the boughs (o 
the ground almost, are Norton’s Melon; a deli- 
cious apple, flesh white, tender and juicy, with a 
very rich, refreshing subacid flavor ; just such an 
apple as one would give toa friend; and if we 
wished to heap coals of fire on the head of an en- 
emy,adish of this splendid fruit, well ripened, 
would about do the thing. It ranks in the first 
class, and ripens from October to March. Those 
large, red, striped apples, looking out from those 
aspiring, lusty growing trees, are Northern Spies. 
These trees have been planted ten or eleven years, 
and these scattering, shy fellows are just reconnci- 
tering the grounds to see what the prospect is 
for introducing a larger force hereafter ; only one 
or two stray ones have been along before which 
were promptly captured. A similar fate, we hear 
awaits these. Notwithstanding their suspicious 
name, we find they are looked upon by our Hor- 
ticultural guard as good friends, and they endeav- 
or to encourage their coming rather than other- 
wise. Downing, who is well posted as to their 
character, reports concerning them as follows: 


“This new American fruit is one of the most 
delicious, fragrant, and sprightly of all the late 
dessert apples. Itripens in January, keeps till 
June, and always commands the highest market 
price. The tree is of rapid, upright growth, and 
bears moderate crops. * * * Flesh white, 
fine-grained, tender, slightly subacid, with a pe- 
culiarly fresh and delicious flavor.” 

Many other varieties greet the eye which we 
will not particularize. 

Crossing over to the pear orchard, an equally, 
perhaps more, interesting sight meets us; over a 
hundred White Doyenne trees are bending with 
fruit. Though this variety seems subject to dis- 
ease of late years, and is growing into disfavor 
among fruit-growers, still it ranks among the best 
in pomt of flavor and in some seasons, and es- 
pecially in some localities it bears abundant crops 
of fine pears. Its tendency to crack is the great 
difficulty with it. It is one of the oldest vari- 
eties, its origin dating back many hundred years. 
Ourcrop this year is of fair quality and very 
heavy. The Flemish Beauties are all gathered 
and marketed now. This is a fine fruit, large and 
generally of govod flavor, and productive. The 
tree of this variety is the very perfection of form 
and growth. The Swan’s Orange, or Onondagas, 
are very large and fine this year, great heavy 
fellows, swelling out, bending the stout boughs, 
ripening finely during these warm September days. 
This is one of the largest pears,and generally one 
of the most vigorous and productive. Downing 
says of it, “ Flesh, buttery, melting and abounding 
in juice, slightly granular, and when in perfection 
with a fine rich vinous flavor. A variable fruit, 
often quite acid and not rich.” Ripens from Sep- 
tember to November. The dwarfs of the Louise 
Bonne de Jersey variety are bearing well.— 
This is one of the most valuable sorts, especially 
when propagated on the quince. It is not of first 
quality, but is profitable and should be largely 
cultivated. It is large, flesh greenish white, very 
juicy and melting, with a mch and excellent fla- 
vor. Wenote from conversations with our fruit- 
growers, that the newer sorts, such as the Belle 
Lucrative, Tyson, Sheldon and others, are now 
very promising, and will likely take a leading 
position in future planting. 

While we are talking about pears, we may as 
well tell you dear reader, how to ripen them, so 
that their most exquisite flavor may be devel- 
oped, and their season extended. The following 
paragraphs from a late number of the World, 
present the matter clearly : 

«The first rule to be observed in perfecting the 
pear is, that it should never be allowed to ripen 
upon the tree. If suffered to remain on the tree 
after the proper time, it increases rapidly in size, 





the juices are absorbed in the coarse, rough grain, 
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and the fruit becomes insipid and tasteless. Nor 
should all the fruit of one tree be gathered at the 
same time, for there is much difference in the for- 
wardness of the specimens, which does not depend 
at all upon exposure. This is one of the most valu- 
able characteristics of the pear—by attentively ob- 
serving it, the time during which the fruit is suita- 
ble for use may be much prolonged. It is not easy 
to determine satisfactorily upon what this difference 
of maturity depends. Since the fact is established, 
theories are not of much consequence. 

‘* The time to gather the fruit is when, by grasping 
the pear at the lower end, and turning it upwards, 
the stem readily separates from the branch. This 
test will apply to all the varieties above named, and 
many others. The fruit should always be gathered 
by hand. not shaken from the tree, or torn from the 
branch by any of the humbug contrivances called 
‘fruit gatherers.” This may be readily accom- 
plished, even upon the longest and most slender 
branches, by the use of a simple, self-supporting 


ladder. 
‘*When gathered, all the varieties should be kept 


separate and placed in single layers, with the stems 
upright upon convenient shelves, in any well ven- 
tilated room. The pears should not come in contact 
with each other, should be examined frequently and 
carefully, and all defective ones at once removed. 
The cooler the room is kept, the longer the fruit 
will be in ripening, and a coo], dry cellar is pre- 
ferable for those varieties which it is desirable to 
keep until late in the autumn, or, like the Winter 
Nelis, far into winter. All devices, such as pack- 
ing in dry sand, saw-dustand the like, are wholly 
useless, Air, and enough of it, is as essential to 
the preservation of the flavor of the pear, as oxygen 
is to the preservation of human life. 

‘Attention to the foregoing few and simple direct- 
ions, which are much out of fashion in these days, 
when everything is done by the most complicated 
machinery, will enable the growers of this most 
delicious fruit to bring each specimen to its highest 
degree of perfection, and ripen them so gradually 
that he may have his Bartletts in October and his 
Belle Lucratives in December.” 

The Grape crop is somewhat late, and fears are 
entertained that the Isabellas will not ripen. <A 
month of warm sunshine, without frost, would be 
most welcome now. Ina few years, however, 
we shall have other and earlier sorts to take the 
place of the uncertain Isabella. The Diana and 
Delaware are better, earlier, and with the Con- 
cord will be much planted for years to come, 
until they are superseded by other and still bet- 
ter ones. 

Altogether the fruit harvest this year is very 
satisfactory, and willencourage us to enlargement 
and enterprise in that direction. The same 1s 
true at Wallingford, and plans are on foot to en- 
large the pear plantation there this fall. 








Extracts from Correspondence, 


Bruin, Butler Co., Pa., Sept. 8, 1860. 

* * * Tam thankful for having gained a 
knowledge of Community life. The longer I study 
the principles of Communism the more firmly am 
I persuaded that it is the most heavenly way to live. 
I am aware that we do not enter into the spirit of 
Communism in a day or two; it has been the 
work of years with me to gain a faint knowledge 
of the conditions which are requsite for an en. 
trance upon such an organization of society. But 
I know notwithstanding all this, that Christ is 
drawing me day by day, nearer and still nearer 
his heavenly fold ; and I am fully persuaded that 
I can never rest outside of a Community home. 

Yours in Christ. M. A. K. 

A friend in New-York who writes that he has 

had much trying experience during the year past 
says: 
“ Yet still all this time my confidence in God 
has been unshaken. I have a consciousness that 
his love is deeper rooted in me than ever it was 
before. All fear for the future has been taken 
away, so that I can say with Paul that “neither 
death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present nor thing to come, 
nor hight nor depth, nor any other creature shall 
be able to separate me from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

I am as much pleased with the Circular as ever, 
and am thankful for it. I confess my faith in 
Christ as my Savior from sin now and forever. 
You have my best wishes. Yours in Christ. 

a3 Gs 





Remarkable Escape. 


While the whole country is shocked by the 
terrible accident on Lake Michigan which en- 
gulfed several hundred persons in a watery 
grave, it is good to record the wonderful escape 
of the Steamship Arabia from a fate as terrible 





as that which overtook and destroyed the Lady 
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Elgin. The account below is from the Spring- 
field Republican and was written by Dr. Smith of 
that city: 
Sreamsurp Aranta, I] a. m., 
Frivay, Aug. 3, 1860, 

In the midst of life we are in death. Just half 
an hour ago, while standing on the bows, the 
ship — 14 knots an hour under steam and 
sails, ina thick fog, I heard a loud shout “ land 
ahead!” I turned toward the captain, or rather 
had my eye on him that moment. His face could 
not have expressed more horror if he had seen 
hell's gates opened. He sprung to the engine 
bell, at the same time shouting “ hard-a-port 
your helm.”’ A counter order of “ starboard” was 
given. The — leaped from his footing, 
shouting so that his voice could be heard above 
the escaping steam, ‘ Lard-a-port, in God’s name.” 
His order was obeyed. Then turning forward 
among a hubbub of voices, shouting “ we are lost,’’ 
“God have mercy on us,” &c., &c., I saw the 
rocks not twenty feet from the ships bows. On 
their top was a lighthouse. As we swung around 
it scemed as if we should every moment feel the 
shock of striking. The huge swell of the Atlan- 
tic was reverberating, and the spray flying all 
around us. The sails took aback, heeling us 
over so that the deck stood up hke the roof of a 
house. Women were screaming, seamen running 
to and fro, and above all the captain and lieuten- 
ants shouting soas to be heard above the shrill 
escaping steam, “hard-a-port, hard, hard!”— 
“Brace around the foreyard!” “Let fly tho 
halyards and shevts fore and aft!” I stepped abaft 
the foremast, to be out of the way of its fall and 
waited for the shock. 

We approached, as all agree, within ten feet of the 
rock, and then began tu recede. Just realize that 
there was only ten feet between us and eternity. 
It is the opinion of seafaring men on board, that 
the ship, if she had struck, would have sunk in 
five minutes, for it isa sharp ledge of rocks, six 
or seven miles from any shore, and deep water 
all around. The boats could not have been got 
ready, and, if they could, they never could have 
lived in the heavy surf. No—if she had gone ten 
feet further, we should have been almost instantly 
precipitated into a raging sea, where six or seven 
miles from land, in a dense fog, few of us would 
have escaped. We should have all perished as 
miserably as did those in the Hungarian. Three 
seconds more would have tolled the death-knell 
of most if not all of us, for we were so enveloped 
in fog, and far from land, and also no boat at the 
light-house, that if we had seized fragments of 
the wreck they would have been torn from our 
grasp by the sea boiling as in a cauldron over the 
sunken reefs, hours before our fate could have 
been known. I knew there was no time to run 
below for life-preservers—which are hung up by 
each berth—and so contented myself with just 
stringing up my nerves for a buffet with the waves. 
For three minutes, I can assure you. man showed 
what he is when expecting the “ King of Ter- 
rors.” Two or three ladies took it heroically, 
and seemed to draw in strength from the scene 
around them. It was a terrible moment for the 
captain—Cupt. Scone, of the Royal Navy—for as 
we swung around, the sails taking aback and 
heeling us over, everybody expected to feel the 
grinding crash beneath our feet. I felt for him, 
for all his great rashness, aud gladly say that to 
his decision in our hour of need we owe our lives. 
The rock is called Fasnet Rock, and upon it is 
the Cape Clear light house. A subscription is 
now being taken up among the passengers for the 
seaman who fifst shouted “ breakers ahead.” [ 
shall never forget, to my dying day, the face of 
the captain when he heard that wild shout. I 
have seen distress and pain in all their forms, 
but never a face like that, so full of horror, per- 
fect agony, and crushing responsibility. The cry, 
“ breakers ahead,” the stopping of the engines, 
the escape of the steam, and the shifting of the 
helm, all occurred in one second. It seemed at 
the instunt as if it were utterly impossible to stop 
the ship’s way in time to save us; but God rules. 
He put forth His hand, and the vessel, trembling 
as if with mortal fear, yielded to her powerful 
engines, receded from the rock, and we were 
saved. 


The Chinese Rebellion. 


The Chinese Rebellion which commenced some 
years ago, and for a time made such rapid vrog- 
ress under the Jead of a chief named ‘Tae-Ping- 
Wang, but concerning which but little has been 
known of late, is still in progress and even more 
formidable than ever, and the rebels have of late 
met with great success. The following account 
of a visit to their camp by some missionaries, is 
taken from the Tribune, and is worthy attention: 


An interesting account is given in The North 
China Herald, of a visit of three American Mis- 
sionaries—Messrs. Hartwell, Crawford, and 
Holmes—to the rebels at Qung San and Soochow. 
about forty miles from Shanghae. They found 
the country in a sad condition, the natural conse- 
quence of war, infested with bands of robbers, and 
dangerous, also, from companies of country peo- 
ple who had banded themselves together for self- 
protection. The Missionaries, however, found 
that their calling and profession were a sufficient 
passport among the people, and wherever they 
went, they had only to hold up the Bible to in- 
sure themselves a welcome. ‘That they found 
much of the Christian spirit among them, we do 
not gather from the report; but they certainly 
found the assertion of a Christian belief. ‘The 
Sabbath is observed among them as a day of so- 
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cial worship, and they have an ordinance which 
answers to that of baptism. Their doxology is 
as follows: 

‘Praise to Shangti who is the heavenly holy 
Father. Praise to Jesus who is the holy Savior. 

** Praise to the holy Spiritual Wind which is the 
Holy Ghost. 

“ Praise to the three persons who are one true 
God.” 

The missionaries obtained also from the mili- 
tary commander at Qung San an abstract of their 
faith, a prayer, and a blessing before meat, which 
is always repeated kneeling. They are as fol- 
lows: 

** Abstract. 

‘Is the true doctrine like the doctrines of the 
world ? 

*+ It saves the soul of man that he may enjoy ever- 
lasting happiness. Those who are wise will dili- 
gently perform it (i.e. conform to its teachings,) 
and blessed are they who receive it. If aman 
search his heart and perceive his own sinfulness, 
the road to heaven is open to him. The mercy of 
our heavenly Father is boundless. He spared not 
his first-born Son, but sent him down to the world 
to give up his life as a ransom, that he might forgive 
the sins of men. Ifa man know this doctrine, re- 
pent, and depart from evil his soul shall ascend to 
heaven. ” 

** Morning and evening prayer. 

«« We——little ones bow down upon the earth to 
pray our heavenly Father the great Shangti, to 
grant grace, to pity, to save, to preserve us. Give 
Thou continually to us the Holy breath (or Spirit) 
of God to ge our wicked hearts. Never let the 
Devil dec us, butevermore strengthen us.— 
Never let the Devil persecute us. We trust in the 
redeeming merits of the holy Savior, the ancient 
Teacher who is our elder brother in heaven. We 
trust also inthe merits of the learned teacher of 
later day, the eastern King who redeems us from 
disease, that they may in our stead pray our heav.- 
enly Father the great Shangti that his will may be 
perfectly done on earth as it is in heaven. 

‘**Look down upon us and answer our prayer.— 
In our hearts we truly wish these things. 

“Blessing before a meal. 

‘* Heavenly Father the great Shangti, bless us 
little ones. Give us day by day clothes to wear and 
food to eat. Deliver us from evil and calamity and 
receive our souls into heaven.” 

IIow much intelligence there may be in all this 
it is not easy to ascertain. That they hold to 
this faith with all the zeal of fanatics, whatever 
may be their understanding of it, is certain. When 
about to destroy a temple of their heathen ene- 
mies, the imperialists, the leader cries out, while 
his fellows gather around him: “In the name of 
“Shangti the holy Father, and by the authority 
of “ Jesus his Son, we demolish this temple,” and 
then the work begins. A people moved by such 
a spirit, and already in possession of a kingdom, 
are an important element in the affairs of China. 





A correspondent sends us the following lines: 
Be gone, disturbing doubt and fear! 
Thou Last u » place, no portion here. 
Where’er thou comest, thou dost bring 
Contagion on thy drooping wing. 


What part hath doubt with him, who sings 
Of Christ’s great power, the King of kings ? 

What part hath fear, with him who knows 
The power which God’s great arm bestows ? 


Arise, desponding soul, arise ! 
Awake to thy great enterprise ! 
With arm of might, with strong intent, 
On good and glory firmly bent, 


With fears apart, in virtue strong, 

Te aid the right, to crush the wrong ; 
Thus each returning day shall see 

New works of truth and victory. rt. c. vu. 





Ask and ye shall Receive. 


“ Ask and it shall be given you: seek 
and ye shall find ; knock and it shall be 
opened to you; for every one that asketh 
receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” Such were the words of Christ 
to his disciples. And then he goes on to 
say to them, “If a son shall ask bread 
of any of you that isa father, will he 
give himastone? Or if he aska fish 
will he give him a serpent ? Or if he shall 
ask an ezg will he offer him a scorpion ? 
If ye then being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?” It 
will be seen from these unconditional 
promises which Christ made to his disci- 
ples and through them to all believers, 
that God much more freely gives his 
holy Spirit to them that ask him, than 
earthly parents give good things to their 
children. And who that knows from ex- 
perience the exquisite pleasure one enjoys 
in bestowing favors upon his own children, 
cannot form some idea of the infinite 


willingness of God in bestowing the 
greatest of all gifte—namely the Holy 
Spirit, upon those whoask him. But in 
order to put this matter, touching the 
parental character of God beyond all 
question, we will add some more testimo- 
ny on this point. John says, “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” Again, Paul says to the 
Romans, “ He that spared not his own 
Son but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things ?” What stronger proof than 
this can be given of the goodness of God 
to mankind ? 

Clearly, then, God has bestowed his 
choicest blessings upon the world. And 
as Christ is the very door of heaven, 
the treasures of that world are through 
him within the reach of every believing 
heart, waiting, so to speak, to be apprecia- 
ted and enjoyed. If there is a failure in re- 
ceiving the promised gift of life and love, 
we must Jook for the cause of that failure 
in the existence of a false and poisonous 
medium of unbelief obstructing its pas- 
sage to the heart. Christ himself had 
occasion to complain of this unfavorable 
medium for the reception of God’s gifts ; 
for in one place it is said that he could not 
do many mighty works because of sur- 
rounding unbelief. Unbelief would make 
it appear that those treasures, if they ex- 
ist at all, are locked up in another world 
and are by no means accessible to man till 
after death ; so virtually charging God 
with insincerity, in requiring man to 
seek for them in this world, when they 
are not to be found. 

Man, as the recipient of God’s gene- 
rosity and goodness, is thus abused and 
deceived by diabolical influences that 
circulate in the spheres of darkness, in- 
tercepting the legitimate communications 
between God and man. And here we 
see the demand for the unwavering faith 
of Christ in resisting and overcoming 
these obstructions at whatever cost of 
suffering and toil. 

In the light of these facts, God’s char- 
acter stands out clearly as one who has 
performed all that he promised to do in 
saving the world. Wecan, therefore, 
claim those gifts as being present and 
accessible to us now. And the idea that 
these good things which God has given 
to the world, are kept from the recipients 
of them by the intermeddling and obtru- 
sive spirit of unbelief, is well calculated 
to stimulate to heroic resistarce against 
it. 

Then again, the fact that the Giver of 
all good sympathizes with man in his 
work of overcoming these hindrances and 
obstructions to union in the family of 
God, is of itself a source of strength and 
hope. Here we learn that the infinite 
resources of happiness to mankind have 
Jong since been furnished freely, without 
money and without price. But the devil 
tuking advantage of man’s ignorance in 
respect to this inheritance, has covered it 
with so many difficulties as to make the 
claim appear worthless. But thanks be 
to God who giveth the victory. The 
darkness of unbelief and ignorance is 
passing away, and the true light is now 
coming forth, in which God’s untarnished 
goodness is seen in all its glory. 





Peach Farms. 

Life Illustrated publishes a letter from a cor- 
respondent giving an account of a visit to some of 
the extensive peach orchards on Long Island, from 
which we take a paragraph or two. The orch- 
ards below described are owned by Harley, Smith 





& Carman, of New-York, and are located at the 


Half Hollow Hills, near Deer-Park Station on 
the Long Island Railroad: 

Peach Farms are delightfully situated on the 
top of those ranges of hills which for many 
miles bound the vision of the traveler who 
looks north from the windows of the cars after 
leaving Farmingdale Station. From these 
bills old ocean may be seen in fair weather, glim- 
mering in the distance likea thread of silver. 
Dark columns of smoke occasionally seen, in- 
dicate a passing steamer, while the ships, with 
their white wings spread, 0 slowly along 
until lost to the sight in the hazy distance. 

On these farms there are over one hundred 
acres of peach trees, about sixty of which are 
now in full bearing. A fairer sight one could 
not wish to see than these fine trees bending to 
the ground with their rich burden of luscious 
fruit! Far asthe eye can reach down the 
green isle between the rows, where no grass or 
weeds are suffered to grow, nothing is seen 
but the crimson fruit beautifully intermingled 
with the green foliage of the trees! The har- 
vest is now fairly begun, and will last till late 
in September. The fruit is gathered by men 
who, proceeding down the rows, draw down the 
branches with hooked sticks, and select such 
as are ripe enough to send to market. 

Before the fruit leaves the orchard it is sort- 
ed into three qualities. The cullings that are 
too ripe to bear transportation are retained 
for home use. Two car loads are almost daily 
sent from these orchards during the season.— 
Peaches that are sold in market for four and 
five dollars per basket, can be bought on the 
grouad for two and three. 

The crop this season is considered a good 
one ; the yicld on these farms this year will, 
it is thought, reach five thousand baskets, which 
if present prices hold (which they are likely to 
do, as the crop in New Jersey is a failure), 
will yield a handsome return for the capital 
and labor bestowed. The peach crop is, how- 
ever, rather an uncertain one ; the yield from 
these extensive orchards some seasons hardly 
pays expenses. 

There are besides these orchards, in the 
immediate vicinity, about two hundred acres 
of peach orchards owned by single individuals. 

Over ten thousand baskets will probably find 
their way to New York market from this 
neighborhood during the season. 

Mr. Carman, one of the owners of “* Peach 
Farms,”’ was the first to introduce the culture 
of the peach as a crop in this vicinity, and I 
believe on the island. The result, after fifteen 
years’ experience, fully demonstrates his con- 
victions, that the soil of these hills is pecul- 
iarly adapted to the cultivation of the peach— 
far surpassing even that of New Jersey. 





Fun on the Coast of Maine. 


A correspondent of the Tribune gives an ac- 
count of an excursion in a boat from Portland to 
Mount Desert, on the coast of Maine. Among 
the company were a Professor, and a gentleman 
who had traveled as far as Nineveh, and is intro- 
duced as the Assyrian. Said Assyrian was very 
ambitious to capture a halibut, and in consequence 


of some defeated expectations had to endure some 
jokes from his companions. The following prac- 
ical jokes, in which the Assyrian held his own, 
are somewhat laughter-provoking : 


As the Skipper said that this was a good place 
for fish, we got out our lines while the Pilot was 
getting dinner. Before we had caught anything the 
meal was ready and we went below, leaving our 
lines in the water in hopes of finding that some 
fish had been foolish enough to hvok himself du- 
ring our absence. 

It so happened that I was first on deck after 
dinner. I tried the lines, but found nothing 
caught. The Assyrian’s line was over the stern, 
and, as the tide was running very fast, he had let 
it out to its whule length of several hundred feet. 
I hauled it in to see that it was still baited, and 
as no one had yet followed me out of the cabin, I 
was enticed by the opportunity to play the Assy- 
rian a trick. A huge ston2 jug weighing many 
pounds and capable of holding several gallons 
stood near me on the deck empty. It was our 
principal water jug, and the Skipper had placed 
it there to have it handy, intending to take it 
ashore and fill it after he had cleared away the 
dinner things. The temptation was irresistible. 
I quickly tied the end of my frend’s line to the 
handle of the jug, and lowered it overbourd. The 
strong tide swept it far along until it had gurgled 
full of water, when, of course, 1t sank plumb. I 
returned to my own line, and presently caught a 
large cod, the sound of whose flapping on deck 
brought out my comrades with the exception of 
the Skipper, who remained to put the cabin to 
rights a little. 

The Assyrian, cigar in mouth, sat down on the 
taffrail, and gently fingered his line with the air 
of aman who has had a satisfactory dinner, and 
does not yet care toexert himself to catch fish 
for supper. Presently, however, he had » bite, 
and began languidly to pull up his line. The un- 
usual weight suvn made itself felt. The Assyrian 
grew suddenly excited. He said nothing about 
halibut, for previous disappointments had made 





him reticent of expression on that point, but hali- 





but was evidently in his mind, by the gingerly 
way in which he handled his line, holding it in 
readiness to yield judiciously in case the monster 
should suddenly put forth his strength. We 
gathered round to witness the struggle. The 
gentleman from Nineveh tugged and tugged, grow- 
ing gradually more and more astonished at the 
weight of his capture, and the passive nature of 
his resistance, for the halibut, as the fishermen 
often told us, never yields without a desperate 
and powerful contest. At length his prize reached 
the surface. Without remark the Assyrian qui- 
etly lifted it on board, amid roars of laughter, and 
as he passed into the cabin to relight his cigar, 
good humoredly nodded to me, saying, “I'll pay 
you for that, my boy, before you are much old- 
er.” He kept his word. 

By and by the Skipper put the jug into the 
boat, and the Assyrian and I went ashore with 
him to a fisherman’s cottage, the only house in 
sight. 
* * * * * * * 

The men of the fisherman’s family were away, 
but there were several women at the house, who 
received us kindly, and gave us_ milk and berries. 
The Assyrian speedily made himself at home 
with the ladies, and when I proposed to go to the 
beach, about two hundred yards from the house, 
to take an ocean bath, he refused to accompany 
ine, but offered to wait where he was till | came 
back. The Skipper had gone to his sloop with 
his jug of water, to invite the Ariist and Profess- 
or on shore to partake also of milk and berries. 
So I went alone to the sea, and strolled along the 
beach till I came to a convenient pile of rocks, 
out of sight of the house, and took off my clothes 
and went in. The water was awfully cold, though 
the air was warm, and being unable to swim, and 
so not daring to plunge boldly in, I endured fear- 
ful torture in the heroic efforts to get a thorough 
bath. A few rods farther along from where I 
went in, there was a large rock almost covered 
by the water to which I determined to go, calcu- 
lating that by the time I could reach it and re- 
turn, I should have as much sea-bathing as it was 
desirable, or, for me, possible to endure. 

I reached it easily enough, and after clinging to 
it for a moment thoroughly chilled, turned to go 
the shore. Conceive my consternation at behold- 
ing as I looked around, a woman approaching 
along the beach from the direction of the house. 
A tall, elderly female, wearing a vail, and carry- 
ing a parasol. Evidently she was bent on a sea- 
side stroll. She must have seen me if she had 
looked in my direction, for the distance that sep- 
arated us was inconsiderable. But she walked 
with her eyes cast down, either wrapt in thought, 
or searching for shells and pebbles, I could not 
determine whick. Nor did it much matter. [ 
was nearly dead with cold, but, of course, could 
not quit the shelter of the water while the lady 
was in sight. If she only kept onward, however 
sluwly, [I thought I could hold out, for, thank 
heaven, there was a rocky point at no great dis- 
tance which would conceal her, or rather me, 
from view as soon as she should pass it. Sol 
crouched behind the rock to which I was cling- 
ing, shuddering with anguish as the chill waves 
rolled in succession over me. 

The lady was provokingly slow. She lingered, 
she stopped, she stooped to examine every shell 
and every pebble. I grew almost frantic with 
suffering and was twenty times on the point of cry- 
ing out, and warning her off. Still, I trusted she 
would pass without seeing me, and thought I 
could endure a little longer. 

At length she reached the rocks, among which 
I had deposited my clothes. She did not notice 
the garments apparently, but after pausing for a 
minute, coolly sat down and, to my horror and 
despair, pulled a book from under her shawl and 
began to read. 

I could stand it no longer. All the tales I had 
ever heard of persons who had died from staying 
too long in the water rushed upon my memory. 
I felt convinced that I was not only blue around 
the mouth, but blue all over. It seemed as if I 
had been in the water at least two hours. I 
should certainly die. But death itself was prefer- 
able to this terrible cold, which caused my very 
bones to ache. Positively 1 could stand it no 
longer. - 

I began by coughing. gently at first, afterward 
more vigorously. It did no good. She was ab- 
sorbed in her book, some foolish novel, doubtless 
—confound the author! [ hemmed, hawed, hovted. 

I splashed the water. All to noeffect. A hor- 
rible thought flashed across me—perhaps she was 
deaf—as deaf as Dame Eleanor Spearing. I tried 
to get a stone from the bottom to throw at her, 
or rather near her, in hopes of attracting her at- 
tention, but found I could not reach bottom with- 
out putting my head under water. It suddenly 
occurred to me that the tide was rising and that 
my post would no longer be tenable even if [ 
could stand the cold. That settled the question. 

“Hallo! Hallo there!” I shouted with all the 
force of my lungs. 

“Hallo, yourself. What are you making such 
a row for, disturbing my studies? How long do 
at me to wait for the termination of your 

at 


I recognized the voice at the first word, and 
was beside the speaker before the sentence was 
finished. Throwing up the vail, which had con- 
cealed his features, the Assyrian burst into a 
laugh, in which, though at first I thought of 
stoning him, I finally joined. He had persuaded 
the women at the cottage to lend him his dis- 
guise in order to repay me, as he had promised, 
for the affair of the jug. I forgave him for the 
sake of the provocation, though he had put me to 
direful torture ; but we entered then and there in- 
> a compact to desist from such pranks for the 
uture, 


